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From the Editor 


Without a doubt our social and religious context is radically different 
from the one our ancestors had to face. Ours is a context where religious 
pluralism, ethnic and cultural diversity are evident almost everywhere we 
look. Furthermore, our context is one of suffering and need, where many 
¡persons are victims of injustice and suffer the consequences of the evils of 
imperialism and colonialism. If this is the context where Christian ministry 
occurs, then we should ask ourselves the following questions: What is our 
responsibility regarding loving our neighbor, when our neighbors are now 
active members of other religions and no longer Christians, not even 
nominal Christians? What should our goal be in leading and working 
together with other groups, particularly religious groups? At the same time, 
‘in response to the deplorable conditions that many live under, some have 
dedicated their lives to work and serve in humble ways among those who 
‘suffer; in the cases of these committed servants, we should ask ourselves: 
What are the consequences, in terms of their spiritual well being, when they 
are dedicated to serve and give themselves up for the sake of others? Should 
they follow common practices and spiritual disciplines to take care of 
themselves? Or due to the nature of their ministry, should they consider 
alternative ways to care for themselves? These questions as well as others 
are addressed in the articles in this issue of Apuntes. I believe that these 
articles are timely and may help in daily ministerial practices as well as in 
theological discussions attempting to address our changing world. The 
articles in question are a combination of academic inquiry and pastoral 
experience, yet both attempt to address our current context and reality. 

The first article, written by Dr. Angel Santiago-Vendrell from 
Columbia Theological Seminary, provides an excellent discussion 
addressing religious pluralism and it offers an Hispanic contribution to this 
ongoing dialogue. The second article is a sermon written by the Rev. Dr. 
Roberto L. Gómez who, at the time this sermon was written, was the Senior 
Pastor of El Mesías United Methodist Church in Mission, TX. Currently, 
the Rev. Dr. Gómez is District Superintendent of the Southern District of the 
Rio Grande Conference. In his sermon, using the cactus as a metaphor, he 
offers words of encouragement and hope for surviving in the ministerial 
wilderness. May God bless you abundantly as you read these articles and as 
you lead God's people. 
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Walking in the Spirit: an Invitation to Formulate a Latino(a) 
Theology of Religious Pluralism’ 


Angel Santiago-Vendrell, ThD. 


Introduction 

The last four decades have witnessed an explosion in the 
literature dedicated to Christian responses to adherents of other faith 
traditions. As David Bosch observed, “Since the 1960s few themes have 
dominated missiological (and, indeed, general theological literature) the 
way the entire area of the theology of religions has done.”” Gerard H. 
Anderson referred to the theology of religions as the “epitome of mission 
theology.”’ However, Francis Clooney argues that the contemporary 
discussion operates “under the heavy burden to summarize and 
synthesize what everyone else has just said.”* It seems that the 
framework used by most theologians—exclusivism, inclusivism, and 
pluralism—has run its course and is a worn out project. Nonetheless, it 
is imperative for missiologists to keep pondering the subject and 
exhausting all possibilities of interpretation in theologies of religious 
pluralism. 

My main goal in this project is to address the topic of religious 
pluralism from a pneumatological perspective. My proposal does not 
encompass the whole spectrum of Latino/a religious communities and 
offers nothing else than a starting point for future dialogue.? First, I will 


' Parts of this paper were presented previously at the 2009-2010 AAR/Luce Summer 
Program in Theologies of Religious Pluralism and Comparative Theology held at Union 
Theological Seminary, NY, and the University of Chicago Divinity School. 

* David J. Bosch, Transforming Mission: Paradigm Shifts in Theology of Mission 
(Maryknoll, NY: Orbis, 1991), 477. 

> Gerald H. Anderson, “Theology of Religions: The Epitome of Mission Theology” in 
Mission in Bold Humility: David Bosch’s Work Considered, William A. Saayman and 
J.N.J. Kritzinger eds., (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1996), 113-120. 

* Francis Clooney, “Theology, Dialogue, and Religious Others: Some Recent Books 
in the Theology of Religions and Related Fields,” Religious Studies Review 29 (2003) 
319-321, 323-324, 326-327 [320]. 

° Orlando O. Espín, “Contours of a Latino/a Theology of Religions in Dialogue 


a Lukumi Religion” in Grace and Humanness (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 2007), 
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introduce the framework provided by Paul Knitter in Introducing 
Theologies of Religious Pluralism. Then, I will locate several Latino/a 
theologians within the models provided by Knitter and initiate a dialogue 
with a Chinese-Malaysian theologian who proposes a pneumatological 
approach to theologies of religions. Finally, a theology of mutuality, 
participation, and hospitality is offered as starting points for future 
conversation in Latino/a religious communities. 


Paul Knitter’s Models of Theologies of Religious Pluralism: 
replacement, fulfillment, mutuality, and acceptance 

Paul Knitter offers four models to understand theologies of 
religious pluralism: “replacement,” ‘fulfillment,’ “mutuality,” and 
“acceptance.” He begins with the “replacement” model that generally 
characterizes the fundamentalist/evangelical and pentecostal positions 
with respect to other religions. In essence, this model sees Christianity as 
being “meant to replace all other religions.”° The second model, 
“fulfillment,” is a step along the continuum towards being more 
inclusive. Consistent with Bosch’s definition of this category, Knitter 
says that it attempts to extend Christian understanding of other religious 
traditions by giving equal weight to two essential convictions: “that 
God’s love is universal, extending to all peoples, but also that God’s love 
is particular, made real in Jesus the Christ.” Knitter’s third step along 
this progression then takes us to the “mutuality” model that could be 
characterized as Christian inclusivism addressing the plurality of 
religions. The emphasis within this model shifts somewhat from “Jesus” 
particularity” to a recognition of “God’s universal love and presence in 
other religions,”* where “relationship is more important than plurality” 
and both sides must be willing to “really open themselves to learning and 
changing.”? Knitter's final model of “acceptance” is a product of 
postmodernity and, as such, is comfortable with the vast diversity of 
religious traditions within the world.'” It takes its name from the 


$ Paul F. Knitter, Introducing Theologies of Religions (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2002), 19. 

7 Tbid., 63. 

% Tbid., 109. 

? Ibid., 110. 

1 Tbid., 175-77. 
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recognition that each of the religions must accept as differences that 
exist between them and strive to learn from each other.” 

According to one’s model, people will interact differently with 
adherents of other religions. For those who adhere to the replacement 
model, there is no space for dialogue other than to learn to know other 
people to convert them to Christ. For those who believed in the 
fulfillment model, “Christianity would fulfill the deepest longings and 
aspirations of other religions through the self-emptying Word of love 
which requires respecting, embracing, and learning from other faith 
traditions.”'” As such, the fulfillment model recognizes that while Christ 
may not be the only revelation of God, other religions are subordinate to 
Christianity. Here mission is seen as illuminating the path of adherents 
of other religions to see clearly Jesus in their own religions. For those 
who make mutuality their model, acceptance of the diversity inherent in 
all religions is an invitation to learn from the religious other.'? Here 
mission is mutual collaboration with adherents of other religions in 
common interests in the community. For those who prefer the acceptance 
model, “the differences between our cultural-religious filters are so great 
that, for the most part, they are incommensurable.”** From this basic 
viewpoint, the “acceptance” model acknowledges that the religions of the 
world are dramatically and deeply different from one another. 


Latina/o Approaches to Religious Pluralism: 
Justo Gonzalez, Orlando Costas, Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, 
Pentecostals, and Latina Voices 


Justo Gonzalez: theologian of the incarnated logos 

In his first book, Revolución y Encarnación, Justo González 
challenged Latin American Protestants to take the incarnation of Jesus 
Christ as the starting point for a contextual theology in the revolutionary 
context of the 1960s. For González, docetism (denial of the human 
aspect of Jesus) and ebionism (denial of the divinity in J esus) were not 


'l Tbid., 173. 

12 Tbid., 95. 

13 Tbid., 19, 63, 95. 
14 Tbid., 176. 
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heresies that just happened once upon a time, but rather they were well 
and alive in the contemporary church. González called Christians to 
reject both tendencies as one was more interested in saving “lost souls” 
for a future paradise and the other on constructing a political program 
that represents the kingdom of God on earth.'> 

For González, the incarnation of God in Jesus Christ is the 
center of Latino/a faith. He points out, “The incarnation is more than 
just an occurrence in history; it is the revelation in which God acts on 
our behalf, and as such, the foundation of our actions with our 
neighbors.”'® Gonzdlez’s keenness to interpret the incarnation as an 
event related not just to spirituality, but also to social justice allowed him 
to enter into dialogue with representatives of other ideologies. In this 
case, the church was called to be a sacrament of salvation or “an 
incarnational sacramental body” in their approach to Marxist groups in 
Latin America.’ 

However, Jesus Christ was always conceived as the Lord of all 
ideologies and religions. This is clearly seen in Gonzalez’s second book, 
Jesucristo es el Señor: El Señorio de Jesucristo en la Iglesia Primitiva, 
which presented the theological development of the lordship of Christ in 
the early church over Jewish persecution, Roman domination, and 
religious philosophies.'* This does not mean that Gonzalez has an 
exclusivist view of religions. To the contrary, using the Jogos 
Christology of the gospel of John, Gonzalez sees the spark of light in all 
philosophies and religions as emanating from the incarnated Word.”” In 
Mañana: Christian Theology from the Hispanic Perspective, Gonzalez 
continues to argue for a logos Christology that validates other symbols 
and rays of light in other philosophies, ideologies, and religions. He 
proposes an engaged Christology that takes the incarnation and life of 


IS Justo L. Gonzalez, Revolución y Encarnación (Rio Piedras, PR: La Reforma, 
1965), 15-26. 

1 Tbid., 18. 

17 Tbid., 45-54. 
1 Justo L. Gonzalez, Jesucristo es el Señor: El Señorio de Jesucristo en la Iglesia 
Primitiva (España: Editorial Caribe, 1971). 

12 Tbid., 71-74. 
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Jesus as being entirely for others. This for-otherness is revealed in the 
incarnation of God in Jesus and Jesus” laying his own life for love of God 
and humanity. 


Orlando Costas: salvation outside the gate 

Another well known Latino missiologist is the late Orlando 
Costas. In Liberating News: a theology of contextual evangelization, 
Costas challenges Christians to understand evangelization as a 
theological-contextual program. His thesis is that the radical 
transformation of the ‘periphery’ of society by contextual evangelization 
(defined as a holistic witness to God’s liberating grace in a given socio- 
historical context) makes it possible for the gospel to be heard in the 
world’s center of power.” For him, the best example of this model is 
Jesus the Galilean as presented in the gospel of Mark. 

This model describes evangelization as a ministry that is carried 
out from the periphery of one’s societal context. Jesus established his 
evangelistic base on the periphery (Galilee), proclaiming the kingdom of 
God amidst the alienated multitudes, and from there confronting the 
powers of Jerusalem with the goods news of the kingdom.” Also, Galilee 
should be understood as a symbol of universality in relation to the 
theology of evangelization because Galilee represents all those who are 
at the margins of their societies. Mark’s Galilean model implies that 
contextual evangelization should have a socio-historical foundation based 
on the periphery.”’ The public character of evangelization will addressed 
the proclamation of the kingdom of God amid the multitudes and the 
global scope of evangelization is to transmit the gospel from the 
periphery of all nations. 

Costas presents the message of the cross as one of life and hope 
through suffering and death. The communication of God’s liberating 


AA TS 2 ae 
Justo L. González, Mañana: Christian Theology from the Hispanic Perspective 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), 139-156. 
Orlando Costas, Liberating News: A Theology of Contextual Evangelization (Grand 
Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing House, 1989), 62. 
ie . 
Tbid., 49. 
2 Tbid., 50. 
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¡news in centered on the cross of Jesus and leads to a call to conversion.” 
¡Conversion means a turning from sin and self to God. This act involves a 
change of mind, which implies abandonment of an old worldview and the 
adoption of a new one. Conversion entails a new alliance, a new trust, a 
‘new life commitment.**> Conversion is a life journey with the Holy 
Spirit. Costas pointed out, “The converted existence or the new life in the 
Spirit should be understood as a creative and liberating journey. It is a 
lifelong pilgrimage of faith in God who will make all things new in the 
-eschaton.””° 

Costas’ eschatological vision allowed him to conceive ‘salvation 
outside the gate,” outside the religious compound known as 
Christendom.”” Costas understood Christendom as a complex 
socio-politico-religious system or project that has been operating since 
the Edict of Milan (313) until the present. Christendom as a quest for 
power seeks to organize society by Christian principles with the empire 
and the church as the sole powerbrokers. Costas states, “Therefore those 
who lie outside its ecclesiastical compounds, those who are not heirs of 
the “appropriate” religious traditions, those who do not have the same 
cultural background, those who do not ‘speak’ the same ‘language,’ do 
[will] not share in the spiritual, social, economic, and political blessings 
of salvation.” Costas reminds us that Christ died outside the gate, 
outside the center of politico-religious power, which implies a new place 
of salvation rooted in the periphery of human existence. Now salvation 
is not a privilege or benefit, but rather, a commitment of service to Jesus 
who became eternally peripheral and is in solidarity with all those who 
are outside the gate. Thus, a new sense of mission emerges in which 
Christians are always on the move towards Jesus outside the gate by 
sharing his sufferings with the world. According to Costas, Christians 
are saved from sin in order to “serve the world and witness to the new 


2 Tbid., 88. 

25 Ibid., 113. 

26 Thid., 125. 

27 Orlando Costas, Christ Outside the Gate: Mission Beyond Christendom (Maryknoll, 
N.Y.: Orbis Books, 1982). 

28 Tbid., 191. 

2 Thid., 192. 
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creation by helping to transform the wilderness of an unjust, oppressive 
and torn world into a garden of justice, freedom, and well-being.” This 
service to the world will be better accomplished by Christians if they 
enter the religious world of the other in order to learn and live life 
together in the spirit of solidarity. The Latino theologian who best 
exemplifies this approach to religious others is Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi. 


Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi: learning from the spirits of 
Afro-Caribbean religions 

Cardoza-Orlandi is a missiologist interested in the history of the 
movement of the Christian religion. His focus is on the historical, 
cultural, religious and theological dynamics of the transmission, 
mediation, appropriation, reception and remediation of the Christian 
religion as it encounters new cultures. As a missiologist, Cardoza- 
Orlandi is always in an in-between place of studying the history of the 
movement of the Christian religion as it takes hold with peoples’ realities 
and analyzing the multiple ways in which communities appropriate, 
embrace and live the Christian faith. Because “mission is about cultural 
encounters, about the interplay between cultures, and cultural encounters 
are about relationships,” Cardoza-Orlandi has developed a missiology 
using the image of walking a tightrope. For Cardoza-Orlandi, The 
image of walking a tightrope allows our missional reflection to consider 
the complex cross-cultural dynamic characterized by asymmetric 
encounters and interchanges between cultures.” Such cross-cultural 
understanding allows Cardoza-Orlandi to conceive Christianity as a 
religious system that incorporates elements of the cultures it encounters. 
In this sense, the gospel is never “pure, free of cultural settings that 
would affect its transmission.”** 


%% Tbid., 194. 

3! Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, Mission: An Essential Guide (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
2002), 90. 

>. Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, “Gospel, History, Border, and Mission: Notes for a 
Missiology from a Hispanic/Latino Perspective” in Los Evangelicos: Portraits of Latino 
Protestantism in the United States, Juan Francisco Martinez and Lindy Scott, eds. 
(Eugene: Wipf & Stock, 2008), 173-183. 
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Cardoza-Orlandi is aware of the contextualized nature of the 
Christian religion. The awareness of the cross-cultural diffusion of the 
gospel as the lifeblood of Christianity constitutes for Cardoza-Orlandi the 
emblematic responsiveness of the divine. In other words, there is no 
dichotomy between culture and religion. Instead, culture and religion are 
interwoven in a single reality. In this sense, Cardoza-Orlandi recognizes 
the affinity of several practices, beliefs, and rituals of Afro-diasporic 
religions with Latino/a Christianities. For him, Latino/a Christians have 
shown throughout history an unfortunate prejudice against the 
Afro-Caribbean religions. As a great percentage of Latino/a Protestants 
demonize these religions, Cardoza-Orlandi wonders if Christians are not 
perpetuating an internalized racism by negating the African roots and the 
character of these religions.”* 

By internalizing Africa as the “dark continent,” Latino/a 
Protestants have developed a continual antagonism against anything 
African, instead of appreciating “the enormous political and cultural 
contribution of these religions in terms of their resistance against 
oppression and the eradication of their identity.”%*  Cardoza-Orlandi 
wants to move Latina/o Protestant religious communities to have a 
deeper knowledge and appreciation of Afro-diasporic religions. He 
situates Afro-Caribbean religions as creating meanings in response to the 
oppressive conditions of suffering in daily life. For him, Afro-Caribbean 
religions offer to its adherent sabiduría para el buen vivir (wisdom for 
better a living).* 

This wisdom for a better living as a response to oppression fosters 
community by the reciprocity inherited in the worldview of the 
Afro-Caribbean religions and many times is mediated by the Bataá 
drums. Cardoza-Orlandi states, “the mutual dependency of orishas with 
the community represents a symbol of how human relationships are to be 
constructed.”* Here, relationships are to be constructed according to 


33 Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, “Conspiracy Among Idols: A Critique of Deconstruction 
from the Afro-Caribbean Religions,” Koinonia 4:1 (Spring 1992), 27-43. 

% Tbid., 36. 

35 Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, “Drum Beats of Resistance and Liberation: Afro- 
Caribbean Religions, the Struggle for Life, and the Christian Theologian,” Journal of 
Hispanic/Latino Theology 3:1 (Spring 1995), 50-61 [51]. 
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mutual responsibilities which go beyond the rampant liberal 
individualism of North American culture. Second, healings are crucial 
for these religions. Healing not only of the body, but more important, 
healing of the soul is related with how relationships are built in the 
community. Finally, the Batad drums in Afro-Caribbean religions are 
connected with the sexuality of the devotees. According to Cardoza- 
Orlandi, “In Afro-Caribbean religion there is no spirituality without the 
erotic character of a body dancing to the drum beats of sacred music and 
presence.”*” Here, sexuality is affirmed as an intrinsically connected part 
of the sacred, which in turn is an affirmation of life. 

In 2009 Cardoza-Orlandi delivered the Lectures on Global 
Christianity and Mission Studies at Perkins School of Theology. He 
argues that “the new generation of Caribbean evangélicos and 
evangélicas come to our Christian communities with a more permeable 
evangélico worldview and experience—perhaps one important feature of 
the Afro-European Caribbean religious cosmology.”** As 
Afro-Caribbean religions are seeking and affirming life in a new world, 
second generation “Caribbean-charismatic-evangelicals” are developing 
a different response to engage the world of the spirits. In the cosmology 
of Afro-Caribbean religions the world of the spirits is interwoven with 
the historical reality of its practitioners. Spirits are active in the daily 
affairs of practitioners interacting, interjecting, and negotiating the 
demands of human existence. 

Interestingly enough, Cardoza-Orlandi observes that the 
permeability of “Caribbean-charismatic-evangelicals” allows for new 
missiological questions in the encounter of these Caribbean religious 
groups. For Cardoza-Orlandi this evangelical permeability has immense 
missiological implications. He implicitly asks how to imagine and 
construct a theology of religious pluralism that recognizes the work of 
the spirits in the daily life of practitioners. Here the mere confession of 
“Jesus is Lord” would not suffice to clarify the relationship between 


Maso ae EE 
37 Thid., 57. 


> Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, “What Jesus is doing among the Spirits? Questions from a 
Mission Studies Scholar to Grass-roots Caribbean Charismatic Evangélicos,” Lectures 


on Global Christianity and Mission Studies, Perkins School of Theology, February 3, 
2009. Unpublished document. 
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Jesus, the spirits, and adherents of these religious traditions because “it 
does not give us the complete picture of Jesus” role and function in the 
life experience of those making the confession.” Thus, such verbal 
confession is contingent upon the way those who confess Jesus as Lord 
live their lives. 

According to Cardoza-Orlandi, it is in an understanding of what 
Jesus does rather than what he means for people that an emerging 
theology of religious pluralism can revamp the current debates in 
Latino/a theologies regarding the role of Christ and culture and Christ 
and the religions. He acknowledges that this is further problematized by 
the virulent confession of many practitioners in the Afro-Caribbean 
religions of Jesus as Lord. Are they objects of mission and evangelism? 
Do they have a dual-religious-citizenship? Even though Cardoza-Orlandi 
does not offer a theology of religious pluralism, he is very clear that such 
theology should start with an examination of the work of the Spirit. * 


Pentecostals: Religion is Demonic 

So far we have painted a picture that portrays Latino/a theology 
as inclusive and in solidarity with humanity. However, such portrayal is 
incomplete if we do not bring to light subjugated voices within Latina/o 
religious communities such as fundamentalists and Pentecostals who 
have an a priori response to the subject under consideration which sees 
adherents of other religions as following demons. According to statistics, 
fundamentalist/Pentecostal Christians represent the fastest growing 
segment of the Latino/a religious population in the United States." As 
such, most Latino/a Pentecostals have a unifying response when it comes 
to religious others, religion is demonic. 

Rev. Carlos A. López, pastor of Iglesia de Dios El Divino 
Redentor in San Antonio, Texas argues that Afro-Cuban and 
_ Afro-Brazilian religions are syncretistic expressions of falsehood. He 
| points out, “In both countries [Cuba and Brazil] santeros used Christian 
practices and ideas together with African traditions and superstitions. 


9 Cardoza-Orlandi, Mission, 103. 

4 Otto Maduro, “Notes toward a Sociology of Latino/a Religious Empowerment,” in 
Ada María Isasi Díaz and Fernando F. Segovia (eds) Hispanic/Latino Theology: 
- Challenge and Promise (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 151-166. 
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The emphasis in the world of the spirits and a wrong reading and 
application of the Bible had much in common with what had been 
considered an African atavism.”* For pastor López, African atavism as 
such is the greatest sin of Christians who continue to practice their 
ancestral religious beliefs. This is most evident in Christians who have 
“photos of dead relatives adorned with white flowers, Egyptian prayers, 
and allusions to dead people as if they are in the room communicating 
with the living.” These practices for López are a clear sign of mental 
illness as practitioners clear up their minds to be filled with 
psychosomatic illnesses produced by demons.* 

In his article, “El Espiritismo, un Caos Espiritual,” Wilfredo 
Calderón argues that Satan and his demons are astute imitators of God. 
According to Calderón, he has “investigated hundreds of cases in which 
demons imitate the spirits of the death and performed healing miracles 
under a religious umbrella. The espiritista opens the service with a 
prayer to the Holy Trinity and a prayer to Jesus. Then he proceeds to 
sing hymns such as “Alone with Jesus,” or “I hope to see him face to 
face.” According to Calderón, “many espiritistas were one time 
evangelicals who had fallen from the grace of God.”* The only option 
available for Christians, according to Calderón, is for them to exorcise 
the demons of religion. / 

Pastor Carlos Carpintero concurs with Calderón denouncing all 
religions as evil. According to Carpintero, the use of marihuana and 
other drugs and mental illnesses are connected with interests of people in 
witchcraft/Espiritismo.*’ He strongly encourages Christians not to 
participate or flirt with any aspect of the occult as Satan is waiting for 


“! Carlos A. López, “Ocultismo y Demoniologia,” El Evangelio: Organo Oficial de 
la Iglesia de Dios 38:1 (Enero 1983), 8-10 [9]. 

Y Tbid., 9. 

* Ibid. 

“ Wilfredo Calderón, “El Espiritismo, un Caos Espiritual,” El Evangelio 28: 9 (Mayo 
1973), 8-10. 

% Tbid., 10. 

“6 Tbid. 
ps Carpintero, “El Surgimiento del Ocultismo,” El Evangelio 28:9 (Mayo 
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any opening to destroy human beings, as Christians are not exempt from 
being possessed by demons. The Pentecostal position is clear. There 
should be no interaction between Christians and adherents of other 
religions other than to exorcise them because other religions are catego- 
rized as deceitful and evil in nature. 


Latina Voices 

Even though some Latinas have written about Christology and 
Pneumatology, the reality is that apart from a paragraph here and there on 
the translatability of African, Amerindian, and European encounters as 
popular religion, Latina theologians have been absent from the 
conversation of formulating a theology of religious pluralism. For 
example, in En La Lucha: Elaborating a Mujerista Theology, Ada María 
Isasi-Díaz argues that “the mingling of sixteenth-century Spanish 
Catholicism with religious understandings and beliefs in African and 
Amerindian religions in these regions is that has given birth to Latino 
popular religiosity.”* Lara Medina states, “Validating the fusion of 
Amerindian, African, and Christian beliefs and practices as the most 
operative system used by Hispanic women could offer a corrective to 
some of the religious understandings of official Christianity.” Cuban 
American feminist theologian Michelle Gonzalez goes even further in 
claiming that “popular religion is the most authentic avenue to enter into 
the Cuban-American church, for it is the everyday faith of the people that 
is the foundation of their relationship with the divine... I emphasize 
popular religion rather than popular Catholicism... Popular Catholicism, I 
hold, is a form of popular religion.% 

The biggest problem with the claim that popular religion is the 
result of African, Amerindian, and European encounters is that it 
diminishes African Traditional Religion and Amerindian Religion to a 
common generic term. To continue to categorize Afro-Caribbean 
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religions as popular religion is to deny them the full acknowledgement of 
these traditions as authentic forms of religion. Because popular religion 
as constructed by Latino/a Roman Catholic theologians is in conflict with 
‘traditional Catholicism’ or the teachings of the professional elites, as the 
elites chastise popular practices, Latino/a theologians are oblivious that 
they are somehow negating the religions they named popular, be it 
African or Amerindian. As Manuel Mejido argues, “Any use of the 
concept ‘popular religion’ necessarily needs to address the issue of 
religious power, and specially engage the relationship between popular 
religion and domination.* Therefore, we should always ask who is 
naming whom and by what authority when it comes to religious matters. 
One of the few Latina Protestants who reveals an implicit 
theology of religious pluralism is Mayra Rivera. Rivera opts to interpret 
God through postcolonial lenses.°* Postcolonial theory is based on the 
“historical fact” of European colonialism, that is, people’s various experi- 
ences in the colonial circumstances such as migration, slavery, 
suppression, resistance, race, gender, and responses to the discourses of 
imperial powers in the areas of history, philosophy, and linguistics. By 
doing so, she embraces and celebrates difference in humanity. In The 
Touch of Transcendence, Rivera offers a “relational”. vision of 
transcendence—“a transcendence in the flesh of others whom we touch, 
but may never fully grasp.” According to Rivera, “In this theology of 
transcendence (relational transcendence), the intimate and yet 
insurmountable space between our differences would be divine.”** Thus, 
it is in the otherness of inter-human relations that humanity finds 
transcendence in the “body of the other,” knowing that after all, we only 
know the other just in part because the totality of the other, the totality of 
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what constitutes him or her, is beyond any description. This allows 
Rivera to be critical and precise in her theology of difference. The 
encounter with the other is not an encounter of possession, but rather of 
celebration as one touching transcendence in the other. Therefore, for 
Rivera transcendence is the space created through the acknowledgement 
of differences in any inter-human encounter. As Rivera says, “In our 
glorified singularity we encounter the Other, as persons already blessed 
by divine love, without which we could not love the Other in her or his 
transcendence.” *° 

Rivera’s theology of “relational transcendence” allows the 
encounter with religious others be the conviction that God is present in 
such encounter. Even though Rivera’s theology of relational 
transcendence offers new ways of thinking about interpersonal 
relationships, its theocentrism ends up dissolving all differences that it 
wants to uphold. For example, it does not matter how much we try to see 
the religious other as other, we are always going to hear, view and 
understand him/her through our own religious perspective. Rivera’s 
theocentric proposal of finding the otherness of God in fellow human 
beings is provoking and worth considering, however, I prefer to construct 
a theology of religious pluralism through the prism of pneumatology 
which allows a pluriformic understanding of reality based on the 
narrative of Pentecost in which the Spirit imparted many tongues to 
multitudes of people while others were listening in their own language. 


Expanding the Dialogue: The Pneumatological Vision of a 
Pentecostal Malaysian-American Theologian 

In 2002, Peter Phan invited Latino/a theologians to partner with 
Asian theologians in the postmodern age. Eight years later, I want to 
follow Phan’s advice. The pneumatological approach of Amos Yong to 
the questions posed by religious pluralism is innovative and has the 
potential to move the conversation beyond cultural identity in the 
Hispanic religious communities. His first major work was Discerning 
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the Spirit(s): A Pentecostal-Charismatic Contribution to Christian 
Theology of Religions which originally appeared as his doctoral 
dissertation and has been characterized as “oroundbreaking.””” Three 
years later, he published Beyond the Impasse: Toward a Pneumatological 
Theology of Religions, and most recently Hospitality and the Other: Pen- 
tecost, Christian Practices, and the Neighbor. te 

Yong believes that a pneumatological approach to religious 
pluralism could break the Christological impasse of previous 
conversations in the subject. As Yong so adroitly pares it down: “The 
whole Christological question is, after all, whether or not Christ is the 
savior or just a savior.% And his bold alternative is to take a different 
track. “But what,” he asks, “if one begins with pneumatology rather than 
Christology?”°' The development of his argument essentially proceeds 
by showing how a pneumatological paradigm is able to get beyond the 
issues that have stymied the Christological approach. 

Taking the Eastern Church’s position on the filioque controversy, 
Yong sees the economy of the Spirit as being separate and distinct from 
that of the Son. | Yong’s old-but-new approach, duly inspired by 
Irenaeus, employs the metaphor of the Spirit and Word being ‘the two 
hands of God.’ The point Yong makes here is that the dualism between 
Word and Spirit are “bridged and relational connections seen and 
reasserted within the Trinitarian framework.”® A pneumatological 
understanding of the religions would provide dynamic categories to 
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understand religious phenomena. Yong explains this dynamic activity in 
three religious concepts: conversion, tradition, and praxis.* Conversion as 
a dynamic event shows a lifelong process and recognizes crisis 
moments as parts of life; tradition is continually in flux even as it was 
transmitted at one specific time in history because it gives the capacity to 
recognize the multiplicity of revelation without absolutizing it to one’s 
tradition; and praxis that according to Yong, “becomes just as, if not 
more, important than beliefs (doctrines) and that precisely because 
pneumatology calls attention to divine activity rather than divine being.”* 

The Spirit allows for a dynamic interpretation of religious 
phenomena without subordinating doctrine to praxis, and conceives 
diversity of beliefs that are shaped by religious practices in different 
contexts. To begin with, he claims that a “pneumatological theology of 
religions proceeds at least in part from the Pentecost narrative of the Spirit 
of God being poured out “upon all flesh’ (Acts 2:17).”°° As he explains, 
“all flesh” should be understood to have “universal application on one 
hand, and to include the world of the religions on the other.” Applying 
a methodical analysis of all those people who would have been present for 
that event, Yong asserts that this passage from Acts was clearly “guided 
by a universalistic vision” in which “all flesh” would have included both 
those from Jerusalem, Judea, and Samaria as well as “’the ends of the 
earth.””% From such an interpretation, he concludes that “it is but a short 
series of steps to understanding the world of the religions in a 
pneumatological perspective.”% For him, “the Pentecost narrative can be 
understood to redeem not only human languages and cultures, but also 
human religiosity.”” While he cautions this last statement does not 
necessarily mean that “all aspects of human culture are holy without 
qualification” or that “all human religiousness is sanctified,” still he 
contends that this interpretation of the passage establishes the Day of 
Pentecost as “the narrative ‘ground’ for understanding the world of the 
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hee . . : 71 
religions in pneumatological perspective.” 


There are potential objections to Yong's particular approach 
which are that it is not enough Christ-ian, in the sense of subjecting 
Christ to the Spirit and it smacks a tone of a new theological imperialism. 
For example, Keith E. Johnson charges Yong of “severing the two hands 
of God” and for “bracketing” the Christological criteria for discerning 
God's work in the world.” Johnson critiques Yong for making a 
distinction in the economies of the Son and Spirit as two distinct 
missions or activities of Trinity.” Because of this separation of the 
economy of the Son and the economy of the Spirit, Johnson argues that 
there is no intra-Trinitarian reflection in Yong’s proposal for a theology 
of religions which leads to the complete independence of the Spirit from 
the Father and Son.”* Yong’s proposals, according to Johnson, sabotage 
the missionary activity of the church because it tries to go beyond a 
praeparatio evangelica to advocating the work of the Spirit in the 
religions. Johnson’s final criticism is that Yong should not “bracket” the 
Christological criteria for discerning God’s work in the world.” But is 
“bracketing” an impediment to communicate the gospel of Jesus Christ? 
At least two well respected evangelical Christians argue that “bracketing” 
is essential to understand the other as other and to communicate the 
message of Christianity effectively. Terry Muck and Frances Adenay 
point out: 
Unless we find a way to open ourselves to other ways of 
seeing things, we will be unable to perceive that other 
religion accurately or appreciate it fully. And if we cannot 
understand the other religion, we cannot understand those 
who practice it. Both learning and communication cease. 
We see instead our own reflection, a predetermined 
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pattern of understanding created by our experience that 

may have little to do with the way of life we are trying to 

understand. ”° 

Bracketing assures Christians that they would not be 
neo-imperialists when it comes to engaging the religious other. By 
putting aside Christian convictions, Christians could receive a deeper 
understanding of the ways of the others. The Latino/a religious 
communities could gain greatly by bracketing Christ while giving space 
to the Spirit to collaborate with humanity in an understanding of religious 
inclusivity, tolerance, mutual trust, and love. For Yong, this space 
guided by the Spirit confronts Christians to take a spiritual/ethical stand 
rooted in the practice of hospitality. 

In Hospitality and the Other, Yong propose a theology of 
religions rooted in the Christian practice of hospitality as a missional 
alternative that does not favor or negate any of the existing frameworks 
to understand the religious other.” Yong masterfully portrays a 
pneumatological approach to interreligious encounters wherein the Holy 
Spirit is the primary agent of infusing grace through the many tongues 
and many practices rooted in hospitality. It is Yong’s belief that 
Christian hospitality proceeds from the hospitality of God and is founded 
on abundance rather than scarcity. Yong proposes four theses on a 
pneumatological theology of religions of guests and hosts: 

1) Jesus Christ is not only the paradigmatic host 

representing and offering the redemptive hospitality of 

God, but he does so as someone who went out into the far 

country. 2) The gift of the Holy Spirit signifies the 

extension of God’s economy of abundant hospitality into 

the whole world. 3) The practices of hospitality embody 

the Trinitarian character of God’s economy of redemption. 

4) The redemptive economy of the triune God invites our 

participation as guests and hosts in the divine hospitality 

revealed in Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit.” 
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Yong's pneumatological hospitality asserts the hospitable practices of 
those of any faith as empowered by the same Spirit. As such, 1t is not so 
much about whether to bear witness to Christ, but how to do it. Yong 
suggests that “evangelism is in the scheme of things nothing more or less 
than our having experienced redemptive hospitality and our inviting 
others to experience the same.”” In this sense, hospitality allows for a 
“free space” whereby a safe forum is created for dialogue and where all 
are vulnerable to each other. In this pneumatoligical understanding of 
abundant grace, Christians are always strangers in their own land, giving 
and receiving from the pluriformity of the Spirit as attested in the 
interreligious encounter with the other. In the give and take between 
Christians and adherents of other traditions, the religious other is not a 
mere object to be evangelized, but rather is a subject different from 
oneself yearning to be respected and loved as a neighbor. 


Conclusion 

As stated in the introduction, according to one’s model of 
religious pluralism, one will interact differently with adherents of other 
religions. For those who adhere to the replacement model, there is no 
space for dialogue other than to learn to know other pegple to convert 
them to Christ. For those who believed in the fulfillment model, 
“Christianity would fulfill the deepest longings and aspirations of other 
religions through the self-emptying Word of love which requires 
respecting, embracing, and learning from other faith traditions.”% For 
those who made mutuality their model, acceptance of the diversity 
inherent in all religions is an invitation to learn from the religious other.*! 
For those who prefer the acceptance model, “the differences between our 
cultural-religious filters are so great that, for the most part, they are 
incommensurable.”** From this basic viewpoint, the “acceptance” model 
acknowledges that the religions of the world are dramatically and deeply 
different from one another. Here any efforts by Christians to find common 
ground into the worldview of a religion are wrong and impossible. 
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When we analyze Latino/a theologies in light of the models 
provided by Knitter, we conclude that some of these theologians inhabit 
multiple models at the same time, but in their theologies Christ continues 
to be the prism from which all reality should be assessed, while others 
are emphatic regarding the uniqueness of Jesus Christ as the savior of the 
world and the falsehood of other religions. For example, we could say 
that the incarnational emphasis in Gonzalez’s theology based in the 
Logos Christology of the Gospel of John and his emphasis of Jesus as 
being for others makes him an exclusivist for his strong Christology, but 
at the same time he is in the fulfillment camp by affirming the logos in 
everything that emanates from the incarnated Word, and a mutualist 
when it comes to working with adherents of other ideologies and 
religions on issues of justice and peace. 

The same could be said about Orlando Costas. His program of 
contextual evangelization using the metaphor of Galilee as the place of 
marginalization but at the same time the place of mission through the 
grace of the historical Jesus places him in the replacement model. 
However, his eschatological vision of conceiving salvation outside the 
gates of religious power locates him in the fulfillment model. For 
Costas, salvation could be achieved outside the gates, but such salvation 
would ultimately come through the work of Jesus. As such, the 
fulfillment model recognizes that while Christ may not be the only 
revelation of God, other religions are subordinate to Christianity. Here 
mission is seen as illuminating the path of adherents of other religions to 
see Jesus in their own religions. This approach also allows Costas to 
enter into the mutualist camp as he is willing to work with anyone who 
would “serve the world and witness to the new creation by helping to 
transform the wilderness of an unjust, oppressive, and torn world into a 

- garden of justice, freedom, and well-being.”** 

| When it comes to analyzing Cardoza-Orlandi’s work, we are safe 
| to say that he is not presenting a theology of religions as such, but rather, 
describing the current affair of religious pluralism in Latino/a 
Christianities in conversation with Afro-Caribbean religions. Cardoza- 
Orlandi is more like a forerunner calling Protestant Latino/a theologians 
to developed a theology of religious pluralism based on concepts, myths, 
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rituals, practices, and beliefs in conversation with Afro-Caribbean 
religions. He shows the need to construct a theology of religious 
pluralism based on the Afro-Caribbean cosmology which is based on the 
reciprocity between the ancestors and the spirits. Even though Cardoza- 
Orlandi does not offer a theology of religious pluralism, he is very clear 
that such theology should start with an examination of the work of the 
Spirit. He points out, “our task to witness to people of other faiths needs 
to be informed and shaped by the rich theological reflection regarding the 
Holy Spirit. Assumptions about the participation of God in the life of 
people of other faiths need to be reevaluated and even changed as we 
struggle to understand the Christian's tradition reflection on the Holy 
Spirit. On the other hand, Pentecostals are in complete disagreement 
from the inclusivist-mutualism presented by Gonzalez, Costas, and 
Cardoza-Orlandi. 

One constant assertion of the Pentecostal pastors is the equation 
of religion with Satan. For them, Satan uses religion as the biggest 
deceiver in human history. We have to understand the worldview of 
Pentecostals in which reality is not limited to what is visible, tangible, 
and material, but encompassed everything visible and invisible. In this 
context, the worldview of Pentecostals assumed that the world is a 
battleground between the forces of good against evil. Because the world, 
as they know it, is full of demons that are constantly plotting against 
humanity, these Pentecostal pastors believe that religion is a deceptive 
mechanism used by Satan to keep people in ignorance from the light of 
Jesus Christ. There is only one goal in this view, confront adherents of 
other religions with the truth of the gospel of Jesus Christ and guide them 
onto salvation. 

Therefore, Latino/a theologians could benefit from Yong’s — 
pneumatological grounding of diversity and inclusiveness rooted in the 
Pentecost narrative of the book of Acts. A “turn to the Spirit” then, 
asserts Veli-Matti Kárkkáinen, is a “badly needed corrective to one-sided 
theocentric or Christocentric approaches.”* Such a turn, among other 
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things, removes from the equation the predictability of the Spirit. And it 
is consistent with Jesus’ words as reported in John 3:8, “The wind [or 
Spirit] blows where it chooses, and you hear the sound of it, but you do 
not know where it comes from or where it goes.” Pneumatology then 
offers a new and refreshing dimension to our understanding of the 
Trinity, and it challenges our tendency to assume that as Christians we 
have the “inside track” on how God operates. 

Instead of seeing Christianity as holding the franchise on the 
“gifts of God,” pneumatology confronts us with the very real possibility 
that we do not know everywhere the Spirit has bestowed those gifts in 
our world. Stating it a bit differently, as Yong puts it, our “knowing 
where salvation is” does not also mean that we know “where salvation is 
not. We cannot, we must not, confuse our sense of salvation with the 
illusion that we understand God. It’s a matter of assuming some humility 
and taking Yong’s suggestion that we do not presume “to decide in 
advance about Christian uniqueness” but we are simply willing “to 
follow the Holy Spirit into history,” all the while asking ourselves what 
the “revelation of Jesus Christ [may] mean in another religious 
context.”*” 

These hard questions are inescapable if we are honest with 
ourselves. To ignore or avoid them is to stick our head in the sand of 
exclusivism and continue to assert that we hold the only answers to the 
God dilemma. From the perspective of mission, the choices become 
whether we see ourselves in the role of the pearl merchant or the treasure 
hunter and whether we can accept the fact that God’s mission is to us as 
much as it is to anyone else on this planet.* When we can embrace the 
beauty in diversity of religious pluralism, then we become more aware of 

the wonders of God's work through the Spirit in our world. It is a 
recognition of the “pneumatological grounding of identity in diversity, 
_and of unity of plurality” that was begun on the Day of Pentecost.*? If 


and when we can accept the reality that we truly do not know where the 
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Spirit comes from or where it goes, then we open ourselves to the 
limitless possibilities of sharing the Gifts of God with the peoples of the 


world. 
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Resumen 


El autor nos presenta una conversación de las teologías del pluralismo 
religioso desde una perspectiva misiológica. Santiago-Vendrell presenta 
el marco teórico desarrollado por Paul Knitter en su excelente libro 
Introducción a las Teologias del Pluralismo Religioso el cual está basado 
en cuatro modelos: reemplazamiento, cumplimiento, mutualismo, y 
aceptación. Usando los cuatro modelos propuestos por Knitter, Santiago- 
Vendrell presenta el pensamiento de varios teólogos Latinos tales como 
Justo González, Orlando Costas, Carlos Cardoza-Orlandi, Mayra Rivera, 
and algunos pastores Pentecostales en relación al pluralismo religioso. 
Después de situar a estos teólogos en el marco interpretativo, el autor 
propone expandir la conversación en dialogo con un Asiático-Americano 
y propone una respuesta pneumatológica a la encrucijada de las teologías 
del pluralismo religioso. La pneumatología de Amos Yong permite una 
interpretación fenomenológica sin subordinar la practica a la doctrina y al 
mismo tiempo concibe la diversidad de creencias que se forman en 
diversos contextos. A la luz de la pneumatologia pluralista de Yong, 
Santiago-Vendrell propone una pneumatología Latina del pluralismo 
religioso en donde la diversidad de lenguas en el día del Pentecostés 
ofrece una infinidad de respuestas culturales—religiosas. En este 
contexto la tarea misiológica es de estar abierto a la brisa del Espíritu 
Santo que nos mueve donde quiere y nos da la fortaleza para aprender a 
ser humilde en frente al mundo de las religiones. El autor reconoce como 
¡positivo para la fe del creyente en Jesucristo el pluralismo religioso 
¡donde la diversidad no es condenada por la ignorancia y el amor de Dios 
¡que sobrepasa todo entendimiento. Desde esta perspectiva, el desafío 
¡para los cristianos/as no es de hacer a Jesucristo presente en otras 
religiones sino mas bien formular una pneumatología para nosotros/as. 
| La misiología propuesta aquí no es imperialista en tratar de convertir 
personas de otras religiones a la salvación Cristiana, al contrario, esta 
trabaja internamente en la vida del creyente como fuente de vida en un 
mundo en crisis. En este sentido, el Espíritu está trabajando con nuestro 
espíritu la salvación en vez de pretender que el Cristiano puede ofrecer 
tal salvación. 
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Contextual Reflections on Spirituality for Clergy: 
The Cactus as a Metaphor for Pastoral Spirituality 


Rev. Roberto L. Gómez, D. Min. 


And the Spirit immediately drove him out into the 

wilderness. ‘*He was in the wilderness forty days, tempted 

by Satan; and he was with the wild beasts; and the angels 

waited on him. (Mark 1: 12 — 13, NRSV) 

Going into the Wilderness 

For all the modern technological aids and advanced training we 
have available in ministry, serving in the Kingdom of God is not easy, 
and perhaps is as difficult as it has ever been. We are blessed with many 
gifts and fruits to do ministry, but we still get stuck and mired in 
emotional and spiritual depressions in the wildernesses that deeply 
wound and even kill our spirit. We, who are appointed to the outer 
reaches of the Rio Grande and the Southwest Texas Conferences to 
pastoral appointments outside of Austin, Corpus Christi, San Angelo, and 
San Antonio, find ourselves in the wilderness. 

Our context in the Southwestern part of our country is the vast 
desert, the inhospitable wilderness, and the semi-arid areas that extend all 
along the border from Brownsville, Texas to El Paso, Texas, to Nogales, | 
Arizona, and to San Diego, California. Each year thousands of 
undocumented persons cross through these wildernesses of the 
borderlands of California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas, seeking a 


new and better life. 
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Although some undocumented persons are undoubtedly active 
participants in drug and/or human trafficking, most of these people are 
good people desperate for a better life and seeking to escape dire 
economic and appalling social realities in their hometowns either in 
Mexico, Central America, South America or other parts of the world. 
They come much like the Native Americans came across the Bering 
Strait thousands of years ago, like the Spaniards came across the Atlantic 
Ocean five hundred years ago, like the French came three hundred years 
ago, and like the Anglo Saxons arrived one hundred eighty years ago. 
All came seeking a better way of living. All of them experienced a 
wilderness, whether geographical, physical, economic, or spiritual. The 
wilderness is still very much with us in different manifestations and to 
‘survive we must learn coping strategies. 

Doing ministry in our context is being in the wilderness. People 
in the wilderness experience hunger, thirst, weather extremes, loneliness, 
and attacks from savage ES The wilderness may be physical and 
geographical or a wilderness barren of personal relationships. The 
wilderness may also be one of economic deprivation, intellectual poverty, 
or a wilderness that continually tries our spirituality. 
| The Gospels tell us that our Lord Jesus Christ started his ministry 
by going into the wilderness for forty days. He endured terrific 
challenges and temptations from Satan, suffered thirst and hunger, and in 
the end was left in total exhaustion. Although the Lord suffered horrific, 


continuous attacks from Satan in the wilderness, the Gospels say that 
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angels ministered to Jesus, and thus he survived. 

From a spiritual perspective, Jesus never left the wilderness. 
Whenever he could, he went either alone or accompanied by several of 
his disciples to pray in the wilderness, sometimes late at night, 
sometimes early in morning, and sometimes for several days. He fed a 
hungry crowd who followed him into the wilderness. During a night’s 
journey on a fishing boat, the wind and sea picked up and tossed the boat 
to and fro. His disciples found themselves lost and frightened during a 
storm that sprang up at sea. They were trying to survive a sea wilder- 
ness. Jesus spent a night with a demon-filled man who lived in a ceme- 
tery, a wilderness of death and decay. 

Jesus ministered to people who were suffering, often alone, in a 
spiritual wilderness. The Samaritan woman Jesus met at the well lived in 
a wilderness of rejection and alienation. The Syro-Phoenician woman 
Jesus helped by healing her daughter lived in a similar wilderness. 
Zacchaeus was a son of Abraham living in a spiritual and social 
wilderness. Through it all, Jesus offered a way out of the wilderness and 
into the new Promised Land, the Kingdom of God, the land of plenty, the 


land of justice, the land of fellowship, love, joy, and peace. 


How do you survive in the wilderness? 
All of us who are here are survivors. We have lived through 
difficult, lonely, and painful moments and undoubtedly, we will 


experience more. We all have found ourselves in the wilderness, 
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sometimes all alone, sometimes with others, with little to eat or drink, 
trying to survive in the intense heat, the unexpected flood, or cold, dry 
windy days. 

As clergy, as pastors, we are often in the wilderness, a physical 
wilderness, an economic wilderness, a wilderness of emotions, and worse 
and perhaps a bit too often, a spiritual wilderness (the dark night of the 
soul according to St. John of the Cross). In our appointive system, we 
are sent into the wilderness. Other times we choose to go into the 
wilderness. Sometimes forces beyond our control force us into the 
wilderness. Sometimes we lose our way in our life journey and we find 
ourselves in a wilderness. ; 

Once we realize we are going into the wilderness or we find 
ourselves in the wilderness, there are some things we can do to survive 
and help others. Always, we must carry water and food, that is to say, 
Holy Scripture and prayers. When the Lord Jesus fed the big crowd of 
hungry people in the wilderness, initially there was not enough food for 
everyone. But, someone had food and, the Lord Jesus prayed. Then 
there was an abundance of food. Holy Scripture feeds our soul and as 
Saint Teresa of Avila would say, prayer waters our thirsty spirit.’ It helps 
to read devotionals. In my experiences in the wilderness, I often find that 
reading Holy Scripture, reading a fellow Christian’s devotional writings, 


and praying gave me moments that became a blessed oasis for my soul. 


' Deirde Green, God in the Crucible: Teresa of Avila and the Western Mystical 
Tradition (Dorset, England: Element Books, Limited, 1989), P 180. . 
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It is of utmost importance to reach out and stay connected to 
significant others: for us that means clergy friends, church friends, 
friends from other faith communities, and strangers God sends our way. 
God gives us a faith community to accompany, teach, guide, comfort, 
inspire, and bless us in our spiritual journey. We may feel alone when 
we are in the wilderness, but we can establish a network of friends and 
acquaintances for fellowship and support. 

Several years ago, I fell into a bad spiritual depression. It was not 
the worse depression I have experienced, but it was bad and it would not 
go away. I felt as if I were in a deep, dry, dark cistern with no sunlight. I 
felt no one could understand me, or my spiritual plight. I prayed but my 
prayers were empty gestures of hopelessness. 

Yet, in those dark days and weeks of experiencing a spiritual 
wilderness, devotional readings spoke to me. The devotional readings 
nurtured and healed my broken spirit. I was touched af blessed time 
after time by devotional readings written long ago that addressed my 
situation so precisely and lovingly. I asked my colleagues to pray for me 
and they did. Their prayers kept me going and gave me hope that my 
spiritual situation would improve. I asked my wife to pray for me and 
she did. I was comforted to know my wife and dear friends were praying 
for me. However, the insidious darkness of depression would not let go 
of my soul. 

One day, I visited one of our oldest church members. She is in 


her 90’s but living alone, she welcomes my visits. During that particular 
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visit, she told me about a friend who was suffering after losing two adult 
daughters, one to diabetes and the other to cancer. She told me what she 
told her friend. As she spoke, I realized that God was speaking directly 
to me through her words. It was a message of affirmation, a message of 
hope, a message of healing, and a message of new life. 

As she continued I felt forgiven, spiritually healed, renewed, 
uplifted, and blessed. She reminded me that I was not alone but though I 
was suffering a broken spirit, the Lord Jesus Christ was with me and was 
taking care of me, ministering to me. It was a quiet yet exhilarating 
moment for me. I went to take Communion to this old woman and God 
used her to heal my broken spirit. I was still in the wilderness, but I felt at 
peace and accompanied by a host of saints. I felt hopeful, encouraged, 
loved, and even a measure of joy. 

We survive in the wilderness by being aware of God’s presence 
and listening to God. Abraham was about to sacrifice his son Isaac in the 
wilderness when an angel intervened and saved Isaac (Genesis 22:9-14). 
Moses was living in the wilderness when God spoke to him out of a 
burning bush (Exodus 3:1-6). Balaam was lost in his spiritual wilderness 
when the ass spoke to him (Numbers 22:21-41). Elijah was hiding in a 
cave when God whispered to him during a windstorm (1 King 19:9b-18). 
Wesley did much of his ministry in the wilderness of economic and 
social despair in 18" Century England. Francis Asbury and Methodist 
circuit riders spent years traveling the wilderness of a young United 


States preaching to families who left the East Coast and moved west 
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beyond the Appalachian Mountains. Alejo Hernández, the first person of 
Mexican heritage to be ordained by the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, walked through the wilderness from Brownsville, Texas to Corpus 
Christi, Texas in the 1860”s in search of a Spanish Bible. There are 
moments when we are confused and lost in our life journey and we end 
up in the wilderness, often unwittingly. While we are in the wilderness, 
we should focus on being aware of God’s presence and on listening to 
God. 

The Cactus: A metaphor for surviving in the wilderness 

I am a pastor of a congregation named El Mesías (the Messiah). 
Next November [referring to November 2009], the church will celebrate 
98 years of ministry. Each Easter Sunday we have beautiful white Easter 
lilies on the church altar. These lilies are descendants of lilies that 
Andrea Mendez, one of the founders of the congregation first brought to 
an Easter worship service many years ago. These Easter lilies remind us 
of God's love and beauty. These Easter lilies give us hope of new life in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Another plant has spiritual meaning for me: it is the “nopal” 
or the “cactus” plant. The cactus is a very hardy and prickly plant. It 
has no beauty like an Easter lily or a red rose. The cactus is flat in 
appearance and except for its small red flower and its red fruit. Ithasa 
dull green color. Yet this plant survives the driest days, the hottest days, 
the coldest days, and windy, dusty storms in the lalo If you run © 


into a cactus plant, step on it, or brush against it, its thorns will pierce 
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and cause terrible pain. Yet, if you need water, the cactus is there to glve 
you water.” If you are hungry, the cactus serves as food. The fruit of the 
cactus also known as prickly pear or tuna can be eaten once its spiny 
thorns are removed. Indeed, in the Tejano and Mexican cultures, cacti 
cooked with egg or fried with another food supplement is a Lenten 
delicacy. 

If we find ourselves in the wilderness, we are not the only 
ones. Our church members, our congregations, our fellow clergy, and 
many others are in the wilderness, often lost, hungry, thirsty, lonely, 
tired, even exhausted, confused and needing direction. And, while we 
are in the wilderness we may encounter terrible heat waves, savage 
beasts, cold winds, dust storms, drought, and unexpected flooding, each 
occurrence enough to overwhelm us. 

Our theology and practice of ministry would do well to follow 
the example of the cactus plant. For thousands of years the cactus has 
survived the harsh realities of the wilderness. We often overlook it 
unless you step on it, brush against it, or God forbid, fall into it. Yet the 
cactus is a generous plant. Like the ubiquitous cactus, we can offer the 
ministry of presence. Like the cactus, we can offer water to the thirsty. 
Like the cactus, we can offer food to the hungry. Like the cactus, we can 
give hope and sustenance to those who are down and out. We may not 
have the most beautiful color. We may not have an alluring fragrance. 


We may not have a gentle touch. We may be prickly and cause pain to 
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those who brush against us. Yet, our presence as servants of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in the wilderness gives hope and help to the lost and hurting. 
Our openness to the Holy Spirit gives us the power we need to be faithful 
to our call to ministry in the wilderness. 

The Lord Jesus Christ spent significant time in the wilder- 
ness. The Lord Jesus Christ is like the lowly, humble cactus plant. Not 
the best color for a plant, not the best fragrance for a flower, and prickly 
for those who are careless with it. Yet, the cactus has a beautiful red 
flower and fruit that stand out in the lonely, dry, dreadful landscape of 
the wilderness. A thirsty person in the wilderness will find water in the 
cactus. A hungry person in the wilderness can eat cactus to survive. In 
the same way as the cactus in the wilderness offers water and food to a 
desperate thirsty and hungry person, the Lord Jesus Christ offers the 
bread of life, pure, eternal water, and generous loving, care in our 
moments of hurt and need. | 

I offer one more caveat besides respecting the thorns in the 
cactus. Large cacti often become nests for rattlesnakes. So while the 
cactus may offer gifts for life, it can also harbor death itself in the 
rattlesnake. Yet, strangely enough there is an ancient Aztec symbol that — 
speaks to this danger. In the Mexican flag you will find a symbol of an 
eagle with a rattlesnake in its beak. The eagle, an obvious conqueror of | 
the rattlesnake, sits on a cactus. This national Mexican symbol is very 
interesting for Christians for whom the eagle represents the Gospel of © 


John that proclaims the love and living giving power of the resurrected | 
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Jesus Christ. Just like the eagle overcomes the rattlesnake and its 
poisonous bite, the Lord Jesus Christ overcomes sin and death. 

| Our ministry is in the context of the wilderness, but we are not 
alone and helpless. The Lord Jesus Christ, the Good Shepherd, is 
with us in the wilderness. Praise be to God. ió 
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Resumen 


Usando al nopal de una manera metafórica, el autor nos lleva a 
buscar respuestas prácticas y formas de encontrar una espiritualidad 
efectiva en nuestros ministerios, especialmente al enfrentar dificultades y 
al ministrar a los que sufren de aflicciones físicas y emocionales. El 


nopal es una planta que crece en el desierto y que tiene espinas, pero a la © 
vez es una planta que produce fruto en condiciones adversas, y que en — 


muchas ocasiones provee aliento y ayuda a quienes se alimentan de esta 
planta. De la misma manera, la vida y el ministerio de Jesucristo vivieron 


este tipo de situaciones adversas y espinosas. Su ejemplo nos demuestra — 


que a pesar de lo difícil de ministrar bajo estas circunstancias tenemos — 
esperanza y aliento gracias a su sacrificio. Por lo tanto, el autor nos invita 
a buscar la gracia y bondad de Dios en el desierto y ver al nopal como 
una señal y símbolo de esperanza. 
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